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PROBLEMS AND SERVICES OF THE SCHOOL 


LIBRARY AS SEEN BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 
*DR. JOHN A. SEXSON 


HE superintendent’s view of the school library is necessarily from 
Ai sufficient distance to get at least a bit of perspective. He sees the 
Ai library as a part of a school system wherein there are laboratories, 
Hi shops, classrooms, museums and various instruments, agencies, 
tools, and materials of instruction. Seldom does he compare one 
to the other—he regards all as indispensable and estimates the worth of each in 
terms of the numbers served, the extent of the services rendered, and the effective- 


ness of such services when related to the established objectives of education. 





Most agencies of instruction measure up acceptably. Little time is spent by 
the superintendent reorganizing or readjusting the instrument for the perform- 
ance of the task for which it is designed. Schools operate with a minimum of 
friction and discord so long as the various departments operate to perform their 
assigned part of the total task of education. 


It has been the personal experience of the speaker that the school library has 
occasionaly stood out in sharp relief among the educational agencies due to its 
failure to shift its methods and adapt its procedures to changes in the educational 
pattern. I am willing, at some risk as I well know, to illustrate such situations. 


America in its early educational theory and practice put its faith wholly in 
education for literacy. It conceived of education as mastery of certain knowledges, 
and regarded mastery as consisting of the ability to read about these knowledges 
and recite what was read. The book thus came to hold a sacrosanct place in the 
educational process. It was not only the idea that all knowledge was embodied in 
books, but even that certain specific books were designated as prerequisites and 
must be known by any and all who desired to be regarded as educated or learned. 


* Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena, California. Address delivered at a Los Angeles 
County session of Teachers’ Institute, South Pasadena High School, November 6, 1937. 
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Early libraries were founded, organized, and administered in the light of these 
two concepts: first, that reading was the sole approach to education; and, second, 
that formal education was encompassed within certain selected volumes. Here 
we find the origin of book lists, library lists, recommended and non-recommended 
books and, what was more important, the concept that the library was the 
repository of the cultural heritage—a sort of shrine, enshrouded in mysterious 
light, hushed and awesome silence, wherein books like the sacred contents of the 
Ark of the Covenant must be safely housed and protected from the desecration 
of the profane. 


This concept of the library, serviceable in its day and generation, became a 
genuine handicap to the proper functioning of the library when education turned 
from second-hand to first-hand experiences for children. It was unwieldy and inef- 
fective even when, by reason of the making of many books, book lists could not be 
devised that embodied even an acceptable number of the good books available on 
any and all subjects. Reading became a common process of which practically all pos- 
sessed a degree of mastery, and what one read became subordinate in importance 
to the purposes for which one read. Libraries were no longer serviceable merely 
because they possessed certain books, even expertly catalogued and meticulously 
shelved books. The usefulness of the library now became a question of the serv- 
ices available for the reader within the library, whether those services consisted 
in furnishing the needed book or in indicating to the reader the effective proce- 


dures involved in obtaining desired information. 


The librarian—the human element—was in both pictures—but in one situation 
as a mere chambermaid to books, a glorified janitor to shelves and card catalogs 
—in the other a person with effective knowledge and skill in the use of books 
as implements out of which to build an enriched experience. We have not as yet 
made the complete transition from the idea of “literate” education to experimental 
education, from second-hand to first-hand experience as a stimulus to learning 
either in the school or in the library. It is obvious, therefore, that friction and lost 
motion occur in all those situations where there is a traditionally minded librarian 
in a modern school or a traditionally administered school with a modern-minded 


librarian. 


In the first instance, the teachers and the pupils alike struggle with the red 
tape of traditional library administration, with formidable lists of perfectly good 
books they can’t use and search through ideally arranged card catalogs for traces 
of information they could make available in five minutes if they could go directly 


to well-known sources. I need not enlarge the picture—you know what I mean. 
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If the administration is steeped in tradition and worships at the shrine of a 
cellophane-wrapped traditional culture, then the modern librarian, capable and 
ready to make living literature available for effective use, is assigned by the 
superintendent to routine, to book-keeping, to catalog making, to textbook cus- 
tody, even to study hall duty, being nursemaid to juvenile mischief-makers, too 
dumb or too indifferent to read or study—a glorified policeman rather than a 


glorified janitor, and the second fate of the librarian is even worse than the first. 


These situations, or variations of them, account for most of the maladjustments 
between the library and the school so far as my experience goes. Certain routines 
are necessary, others not. Efficient routines have been and are being worked out 
wherever librarians, teachers, superintendents, principals, and students become 
vitally interested in an instructional program. Personally, I resent an attempt 
on the part of a librarian to make the library user observe unnecessary routine. 
I can see no reason why librarians should write the rules under which library 
users shall use the library. This, in my opinion, is approaching the problem 
backwards. My idea is that the library users, the consumers of library services, 
should, in conference with the librarian, decide on what rules, what routines, 


what policies are most likely to result in satisfied and well-served customers. 


Under such a concept, the library might easily be conceived as a quite different 
institution from the old familiar book depository. Card catalogs might disappear. 
Shelf lists, Dewey Decimal techniques and other familiar trappings might be 


discarded for a simpler, more workable routine that places books in consumer’s 


use rather than on library shelves. 


While the speaker claims only incidental familiarity with training courses for 
librarians, he has been led to suspect that the main content of these training 
courses is too often selected with a view to preserving and extending the tradi- 
tional ceremonials of book classification and custody. Too little attention is given 
to the purposes of the educational program and the means by which teachers and 
librarians can work cooperatively toward their achievement. Some time is given 
to determining book content, to book selection, and to other admittedly impor- 
tant knowledges and skills, but seldom is there adequate emphasis of the concept 
that books in themselves do not embody education, nor is education in the mod- 
ern sense obtainable therefrom. Books enrich experience; they do not take its 
place. Consequently, they must be closely identified with the experience as it is 


going on. To do this, they must be close to the place where the experience takes 








place. They must be accessible; they must fall easily to hand and open invitingly 
to the place and at the time where the needed information is applicable. 


It is for accessible and usable books that the superintendent looks. He grows 
impatient with charging systems, fines, penalties, rules, regulations, that, though 
they may safeguard the book, destroy its timeliness and its serviceableness. The 
function of the librarian is not to train users in library etiquette, important though 
it is, but to furnish library service, a far more important element. The librarian 
must, of course, take reasonable care of books and reasonably protect them from 
vandalism, but when this protection extends to withdrawing the book from use 


or hampering the user, it has outlived its usefulness. 


Seldom do I return again and again to read and reread a book, and I am 
suspicious of a teacher who turns back year after year to the same books, the 
same book lists, the same authors, the same titles. Outside of a few staple reference 
books, some few volumes of the classics, and a few pieces of great literature, 
I can see little excuse for the school library to build up huge shelves of book col- 
lections. Some wag recently said “obsolescence” means “that you throw whatever 


you possess away and get a new one.” Some librarians need to read, if not to 
adopt this slogan. 


In conclusion, library staffs are, as a rule, inadequate. Superintendents are to 
blame for this. They have maintained both an unintelligent and a shortsighted 
policy permitting a most valuable educational agency to be staffed by an inade- 
quate, and sometimes poorly selected, personnel. Librarians have insisted upon 
more and more trained librarians piling up duplicate skills and services, and 
ignoring the possibilities easily inherent in a more diversified personnel with a 
wide variety of talents and vast possibilities for significant services. Add teachers 
to library staffs; add librarians to teaching staffs; give librarians classroom orienta- 
tion, and your teachers library contacts and experiences. After all, there is a goal 
for education and the attainment of that goal is likewise the function of library 
service. Any wise superintendent made conscious that the school library is an 
effective instrument for the effective use of the teacher and a real aid to the pupil, 
will gladly throw his influence toward the adequate support of the school library, 
whether this support be books, equipment, personnel or other needed goods or 
services. Should it happen (as of course it couldn’t) that the superintendent be 
convinced that the library and the librarian serve books rather than children, for- 
give him if he seek by the discipline of scant support to bring it back to the service 
of children, for this is the sole function of the school. 
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ENCOURAGING 


READING 


*MARIEN M. KEYES 


The subject of this panel seems to me 
to be just a little out of place among 
the day’s rich offerings, a little “dated,” 
perhaps, in comparison with the other 
up-tothe-minute modern topics. Do 
we thus recognize the tradition that 
reading is a part of English, or is this 
a hospitable refuge for the members of 
the Association who might feel strange 
in the other sections? 


I must admit that I am glad a place 
is still found in the English Association 
program to notice reading. My heart 
would have brought me here, even if 
I had not been asked to come. 


The history of the agitation to do 
something about reading throws some 
light on the problem we are to discuss. 
It arose, I believe, simultaneously with 
the extension of secondary education 
to everybody, about the time of the 
war, roughly twenty years ago. We be- 
gan to be exercised because our high 
schools were not turning out people 
with high literary tastes. Of course this 
concern has changed a little, in the past 
five years, to fears that the schools 
were turning out people who can’t 
read at all, non-readers, as the pro- 
fession calls them. Before that time we 
had been content to let those who want- 
ed to read read. What they read seem- 
ed to do them some good, and little 
harm. Those who didn’t want to read 
could busy themselves in other ways 
without being harassed. But about 1910 
we dreamed of making everybody lit- 
erate, in the sense that the old high 
school had made its students literate, 
and shortly thereafter like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice, we were aghast at the pulpy 
flood that our “literati” consumed. The 
flood has not yet abated! 


In our amiable zeal to improve the 
human race by education, we forget 
that man is not a reading animal, that 
the period of time he has read at all, 
compared with the age of the species, 
is as a quarter hour to a century, and 
that the time that he has been possess- 
ed commonly of the results of his mon- 
struously clever gadgets that put black 
symbols on white paper is as one mere 
tick of the clock. 


Man is simian enough to be able to 
imitate reading. Almost any man can 
learn to hold a book before his face, 
and can readily enough translate the 
printed symbols into ideas, if they are 
very, very simple. He is also simian 
enough to enjoy other activities much 
better, and for thousands of years, for 
thousands and thousands of years, he 
has been getting his ideas in other ways 
than reading. In the light of anthro- 
pology the question of how to encour- 
age reading can by no means start 
with the assumption that reading is a 
valuable skill for the majority of the 
race. But I suppose that an audience of 
English teachers would want to assume 
that much, for economic reasons if not 
for any other. 


Now there are at least three kinds 
of reading, and they get confused when 
we talk about encouraging reading. 
They should be distinguished carefully. 
First, the practical reading that we use 
to read signs, and ads, and business let- 
ters, and should use to read contracts. 
This kind doesn’t need our encourag- 
ing, because necessity encourages it. 
Until very recently we have succeeded 
in teaching this kind of reading. The 
attention recently given to remedial 
reading points to some difficulties even 


* Head of English Department, Belmont High School, Los Angeles. Read at a Panel 
on Reading, English Association Meeting, October 30, 1937. 








in this fundamental matter: but “en- 
courage” seems to be a rather gentle 
term for what is needed here. Second, 
reading for escape. This is a cheap form 
of escape, cheaper than travel, or drink, 
or drugs, or love. The corner drug 
store magazine rack and the neighbor- 
hood lending library give evidence that 
millions avail themselves of this meth- 
od. The new picture magazines, Life 
and Look, bid fair to make the escape 
possible with practically no need to 
read at all. But reading for escape needs 
very little school training. I can’t for 
the life of me see why we should want 
to encourage it especially, any more 
than we encourage the other methods of 
escape, for the evidence does not point 
to any necessary connection between 
it and the other kind of reading. It 
doesn’t often lead to the other kind. 
The third kind, reading for wisdom 
and understanding is a different thing. 
It is synonymous with the power to 
think, to assimilate vicarious exper- 
ience, above all, the power to Jisten. 
I suppose this is the kind of reading 
most of us queer English teachers mean 
when we talk about encouraging read- 
ing. And I am afraid that most human 
beings cannot be expected to acquire 
the taste and power to read in this third 
sense. Because the first kind of reading 
is essential, and the second kind at- 
tainable and convenient, we have sup- 
posed that the third kind of reading, 
being performed by the same eye mus- 
cles, could be cultivated by the same 
people who use the others, and would 
naturally extend its blessing to them. 
Nothing seems to be farther from the 
truth. 


A very few men, biological sports, if 
you will, odd specimens like English 
teachers, through the mere last twenty- 
five centuries or so, have developed the 
power really to read, by which I mean 
to get wisdom and understanding, and 
growth and surpassing delight from 
tricks with little black symbols. These 


folk, I admit, have been vastly more 
important to the human race than their 
numbers would signify, and when sec- 
ondary education was made general in 
this country, I suppose it was in the 
quaint hope that the proportion of read- 
ers could be increased thereby. 


Now, after about twenty years, we 
know better. One of the important con- 
tributions of the Progressive Educators 
has been to insist that books are a very, 
very minor, element in education; in 
fact, a practically negligible element, if 
I understand them correctly. Accord- 
ing to them, a student should follow 
his bent, and it is as unreasonable to ex- 
pect all to have a bent for books as to 
have a bent for saxophone playing. Ac- 
cordingly, radio, and pictures, and paste 
pots, and paint boxes, and sand, and 
concrete take the place of books, quite 
rightly, if one takes the anthropological 
view of man. 


So when we think about encouraging 
reading we should ask ourselves, “Do 
we mean the kind of reading that has 
never been done by more than a few?” 
And we should not be too discouraged 
at not having succeeded in a mere wink 
of time in making over the human race 
into the image of thinkers. When critics 
flog us with the fact that so small a 
proportion of our students have a last- 
ing thirst for good literature, I hope we 
will rise as one man and shout back that 
it is not so surprising that we find so 
few, as that we find any at all. The 
miracie is truly that the number of 
readers should increase perceptibly in 
a century. 


I have found a queer crumb of com- 
fort for us English teachers, at that. 
Roughly, around rg1o the high school 
population began to increase by leaps 
and bounds, and, for nearly twenty 
years thereafter the school did not aban- 
don the old-fashioned methods of en- 
couraging reading by rather careful 
study and discussion of a few classics 
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by the whole class. I describe the meth- 
od lest some of my listeners have for- 
gotten there ever was such a plan, so 
fantastic and rigid does it seem to us 
today. The keynote of such reading 
was quality, not quantity. 


The odd thing about it is that the 
quality of books that the public bought 
in greatest numbers actually and mark- 
edly improved exactly during the years 
when the increased population of the 
high schools, still educated, under the 
old regime, began to buy books. 


Fred Allen in December, 1935, listing 
the best sellers from 1900 to 1934 in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, shows 
the sudden jump in taste. I do not 
have the time to read the whole list, but 
we find Alice of Old Vincennes, Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, The 
Rosary, and the books of Harold Bell 
Wright being supplanted by A Far 
Country, Mr. Britling, Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse, Main Street, 
Dodsworth, and The Good Earth. 
In rgrg lists of best selling non-fiction 
came into prominence for the first time. 
We find Economic Consequences of 
the Peace, Outline of History, Dis- 
raeli, Epic of America. The sale of 
these books was incredible. Could it 
be that graduates of secondary schools 
were learning to read in enough num- 
bers to call for solid books? 


Mr. Allen’s list unfortunately shows 
a falling off in quality in 1933-34: Fic- 
tion, Anthony Adverse for both years, 
and non-fiction, Life Begins at Forty, 
and ominously, White Rome Burns. In 


1935 and 1636 we find Gone with the 
Wind. 


As to what caused this drop in 
quality and swelling in quantity, we 


can only speculate. It would be really 
too absurd, wouldn’t it, to suggest that 
by 1933 many people were loose in the 
book stores who had had the advan- 
tages of the newer methods of reading, 
free reading, each man for himself, with 
little interpretation and less class dis- 
cussion, quantity reading, in a word. 
To find any casual connection between 
Progressive Education and Gone with 
the Wind would be an attribute, an al- 
together unreasonable influence to a 
mere school method! But some bad in- 
fluence has been at work. 


Those human beings who can learn 
to read are helped most, I believe, by 
practice under guidance, ideally one 
guide to each learner, but under our 
system, a class as a unit, under a guide. 
Even in the class there will be much 
waste, for not by any means all the 
members of any class can become read- 
ers. But they can not be hurt much by 
being exposed. There is always the 
chance that the exposure might take. 
The choice of classics for study is a 
matter for experience, and I am heretic 
enough to believe they weren’t all writ- 
ten in the last few years. Such study 
has many other purposes than to en- 
courage reading, probably more im- 
portant purposes, such as the classifica- 
tion of ideals, familiarity with great 
sentiments, and all the by-products of 
studying great books which need no 
enumeration for English teachers.. So 
if only a few of those who study catch 
the zeal for further reading the others 
have also been enriched by the exper- 
ience. At least a few of the great ones 
of the world have come their way, and 
been allowed to say something. 








THE LIBRARY AND BOOK APPRECIATION 
*MRS. MAURINE HARDIN 


One means of promoting interest in 
reading in the University High School 
is to be found in the Recreational Read- 
ing Room which is joined to the library 
by a short passageway. Students are 
permitted to go between the library 
and the reading room as they wish, dur- 
ing their study periods. An attractive 
setting which encourages reading is to 
be found there, with colorful and at- 
tractive decorations. “Cut-out” wooden 
captions call attention to the various 
groupings, such as: 


ADVENTURE 

ANIMALS 

BIOGRAPHY 

HOBBIES 

FICTION 

MOVIES 

MYSTERY 

RESERVES 

SEA STORIES 

TRAVEL 

Someone has said, “The alert libra- 
rian will display her wares, the alert 
teacher will evaluate the materials, the 
alert student will shop for these wares.” 
Dr. Koch, of Northwestern University 
has said, “Independent reading by stu- 
dents increases as soon as there is an 


* University High School Library, Oakland. 


array of new and attractive books made 
available,” and so new books are group- 
ed on a special table until all who come 
have seen them. Book jackets are at- 
tractively displayed to advertise other 
titles, while special titles of interest, or 
current moving pictures receive special 
displays {rom time to time. 

Magazines are arranged on tables, or 
on display racks, to tempt the readers. 
It is in this room that one would find 
the magazines of lighter vein which are 
the stepping stones for non-readers. 

The Reading Room is arranged to 
accommodate not more than fifty stu- 
dents. There is little moving about dur- 
ing the period because students obtain 
the books or magazines they wish to 
read, and lose theinselves in them until 
the bell rings. Since few books circ ilatc 
from this room, except for overnish*, 
one finds a large number of individual 
reserves made by students who wish to 
insure that the book is available each 
day, the same period, until he or she 
finishes reading it. A study of these re- 
serves, from day to day provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity for watching read- 
ing tastes and habits. 
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GREETINGS TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The California Library Association 
has a New Year’s wish: That all libra- 
rians in California be a united group. 
That professionally through this or- 
ganized strength we may translate our 
purposes into action in order to show 
tangible results in increase in libraries, 
and in their use as educational centers, 
as well as in higher standards and more 
adequate rewards for efficient librarian- 
ship. 

School librarians are, and should be 
librarians, first, working toward the 
ideal goals of our profession as a whole. 
Your specialization is in the particular 
field of public school education; others 
specialize in collecting and promoting 
the use of literature in law, in the 
sciencies, etc. In all professions, the ad- 
vancing fronts are so vast, so spread, 
that particular specialization in the 


many sectors of recorded knowledge is 
more and more necessary. Back of it 
all, however, must be a coordination, 
an organization, whose business it is 
to set up and promote the basic funda- 
mental tenets. All members should be 
together, first, united on the major pur- 
poses of their profession. 

That a happy and successful year be 
yours, and that our New Year’s wish 
come true, is the sincere desire of 

ANNE Fraser LEIDENDEKER 
President, California Library 
Association 

Note: The School Library Associa- 
tion of California is represented on the 
Executive Board of C.L.A. by Elizabeth 
Neal of Compton Junior College, past- 
president of our association. The annual 
meeting of C.L.A. will be held at the 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles in May. 


WE WISH TO CALL TO YOUR ATTENTION 


Mort, CaRoLyNn AND BaltspEN, Leo B. 
The Children’s book on how to use 
books and libraries. Scribner, 1937. 
$1.28. 

As the outcome of a project carried 
on in the Sacramento schools over a 
period of years, this book is planned for 
use by pupils in grades 4 to 8. With 
cartoon-type pictures that really tell a 
story and with clear, vivid explanations, 
the authors have presented their sub- 
ject in an original and attractive man- 
ner. The difficulties of describing tech- 
nical details seem to have been entirely 
surmounted by this use of visual aids 
and other graphic devices. 

The examples cited are on the ele- 
mentary school level, but the details and 
explanations are not too simple for high 
school freshmen. Indeed there are many 
chapters, particularly those on diction- 
aries and encyclopedias, treated in a man- 


ner which, with but slight adaptation, 
could be used by upper grades in high 
school. It is unfortunate that the au- 
thors omitted an explanation of the 
Reader’s Guide from an otherwise com- 
plete handbook. 

A Liprary Hanpsook; for boys and 
gitls of the Intermediate schools, De- 
troit Board of Education, 1937. 

A committee of librarians from the 
intermediate schools of Detroit have 
prepared this handbook, apparently for 
distribution to all pupils. As in Carolyn 
Mott’s Children’s book on how to use 
books and libraries illustrations are used 
to simplify technical explanations and 
by contrasting large and small type, 
necessary points are emphasized. Copies 
of this pamphlet may be secured from 
the Department of Statistics and Publi- 
cations, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan, at 15c¢ each. 
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QUES TI 


Mrs. Alice Buck, Physical Education 
Department, John Marshall High 
School, Los Angeles, sends us this 
unique and interesting solution to the 
Faculty Library Problem. 


FACULTY BOOK CLUB 


1. Membership 
Open to all faculty members, clerks, 
etc., who wish to join. 
I. Fees 
$2.00 a year. 
$1.25 a semester. 


III. Officers 
President 
Treasurer 
Social Secretarv 


IV. Method of Electing Officers 
Book committee submits names for 
officers to members. Vote by ballot 
at last meeting of year. (June.) 


V. Duties of officers 
President 
Orders books. 
OK all bills. 
Gets books ready for circulation. 
Treasurer 


Collects dues from members. 
Gives receipts for dues. 
Turns in all money to Student 
Body Office. 

Social Secretary 
Plans all social activities of the 
club. 


VI. Books. 


Ordered through book stores. 
Classification 
Old books—red card—may be 
taken out for two weeks. 
Last year’s books—blue card— 
two weeks. 
New books—yellow card—one 
week. 


ON 


BO X 


Location 

Book case in English office kept 
open from 7:45 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
(Office used by many—classes, 
meetings, etc. No books lost yet.) 


Distribution 

When member wishes to take out 
a book, writes name and date on 
card, places card in box, takes 
book. To return book, get card 
from box, cross off name and date, 
place card in book, place book on 
shelf. Two books may be taken 
at one time—red and blue card, 
but only one yellow card book. 


New books 

In order to make it possible for 
every member to have one of the 
new books first, names are select- 
ed by lot. All names of members 
are placed in box. As name is 
drawn, that individual may have 
first choice of the new books. If 
he wishes one of the books, he 
signs the card and keeps the book. 
The book is usually a one-week 
book, and must be returned to the 
shelf at end of week. If he does 
not wish any of those particular 
books, his name is put back into 
the box, so it may be drawn again. 


Auction 

At last meeting of the year, books 
that have been read by all, are 
auctioned off to individual mem- 
bers. Money from the sale is used 
as a nucleus at the beginning of 
the new year, so that books may 
be purchased early in the term. 
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The FACULTY CLUB of Emerson 
Junior High School, Los Angeles, is 
solving the problem of enlarging its 
book collection in an ingenious man- 
ner. 


The faculty library is supplemented 
by a rental collection furnished by the 
local book store. The rental library con- 
sists of fifty of the more recent books, 
ten of which are changed every week. 
Selections for the collection are made 
by the librarian and the library commit- 
tee. These books are in charge of a 
member of the committee and are 
housed in a classroom easily accessible 
to all members. This rental library is 
proving to be a sufficiently profitable 
venture for the book store, and a very 
satisfactory addition to the hitherto 
limited resources of the faculty library. 


MarcareT Gtassey, Librarian 
9 
STUDENT LIBRARY ASSISTANTS 


A library class has been maintained 
for upper-division students in Alham- 
bra High School for a number of years. 
Students enrolled in the College Prep- 
aratory course, who have recommended 
grades, are eligible to membership. The 
number of entrants is limited to forty; 
this number being divided about equally 
between juniors and seniors. 


One period of formal class work is 
given each week and all students report 
daily for practice in the Library. Credit 
is given for four semesters of work, two 
years being required for the course. 


In the junior year, the principles of 
loan work, simple mending, mechanical 
processes on books, use of card catalog, 
introduction to the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, etc., are taught. In the 
senior year, lessons in Dewey, cata- 
loging, use of reference books, inven- 
tory, etc., are given. In addition to 
these subjects, a project is carried 


through each semester. Students make 
bibliographies and book lists, review 
books, and write book reviews, and 
present themes on library subjects, e.g., 
Famous libraries, Story of printing, 
Americana, U. S. copyright law, Plan- 
tin, Book plates, The Elzivirs, Incuna- 


bula. 


That the group may have a bit of so- 
cial intercourse, a Christmas party and 
a May picnic are enjoyed each year, the 
class taking entire charge of the activity. 


It has been a matter of pride and 
satisfaction that the girls of the library 
group have been able to help them- 
selves during their college years by 
working in the college libraries. Some 
of the class have become librarians and 
others are planning to attend library 
school. 


Cossy Loutse Gitstrap, Librarian 


QUESTION 


HOW DO YOU get teachers to read 
the new books for young people? 


In response to a long felt need for 
pooling our information and opinions 
about the books the children were read- 
ing, teachers and librarians worked out 
a form for book evaluation. The teach- 
ers seemed much more interested in 
reading the books after we started this 
plan. 


At the beginning, whenever I had a 
new book that I thought would interest 
a particular teacher, I sent it to her 
with a little note asking if she would 
like to read the book and give us her 
reactions. Soon the teachers were com- 
ing to me and requesting books to read. 
This has been confined largely to the 
English teachers, but the social studies 
teachers have read many books, too, 
without, however, reporting on them 
in any way. 
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These evaluations are from the teach- 
ers’ standpoint, and are intended for 
teacher use. They are filed in a loose 
leaf note book, and are available for 
reference at all times. 


Book EvaLuATION Form 
Author 
Title 
Vocabulary 
Sentence length. 
Maturity of content 
Story appeal 
Comments 
Classification 
Reviewed by 
Ips Bette Craic, Librarian 
Kit Carson Junior High School 


Sacramento 


QUESTIONS 


What cover for magazines do you 
like best? Do you find the cellophane 
ones practical for a school library? Do 
those that lock with a key present diffi- 
culties? 


What sort of an organization do you 
have for your student assistants? How 
often do they meet, and what type of 
program do you have? 


What methods do you use for ac- 
quainting students and faculty with 
new books as they are received? 


SOUTHERN SECTION MEETING 


The Southern Section held its annual 
dinner meeting at the Woman’s Athletic 
Club in Los Angeles on December the 
eleventh. 


Among the guests were Mrs. Anne 
Leidendeker, President of C.L.A.; Mrs. 
Evelyn A. Clement and Mrs. Irene 
Heineman, of the State Board of Edu- 
cation; Rosco Chandler Ingalls, Director 
of L.A.J.C., and Mrs. Ingalls; Dr. Les- 
ter Burton Rogers, Dean of the School 
of Education, U.S.C., and Mrs. Rogers; 
Mrs. Lee Phillips, California author; 
and Mrs. Lucille Morrison, author of 
The Lost Queen of Egypt, who spoke of 
her interest in Egyptian history which 
began in her childhood under the guid- 
ance of her mother, Mrs. Lee Phillips. 

The years spent in China by Miss 
Elizabeth McCloy, librarian of Occiden- 


tal College, well qualified her to pre- 
sent Princess Der Ling. The princess 


in her gracious and charming manner 
recalled incident after incident in the 
years spent as lady-in-waiting to the 
Dowager Empress of China. Mrs. Elea- 
nor Wilson McAdoo, author of The 
Woodrow Wilsons, with sincerity and 
great feeling, spoke of her father and all 
he tried to do for world peace. Adven- 
tures in Collecting Californiana was the 
subject of the talk by Lindley Bynam, 
field representative of the Huntington 
Library, whose search for early records 
of California life leads him to interest- 
ing experiences in out of the way places. 


The evening was a delightful one. 


Congratulations are extended to Miss 
Winifred Skinner, program chairman 
and her committee for the intensely in- 
teresting meeting and to Miss Hazel 
Vaughan, social chairman and her com- 
mittee for the hospitality, and for the 
lovely decorations. No brief resumé can 
do justice to the occasion. 
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BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAK- 
FASTS OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


NovEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1937 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate 
recommendation. ) 


Atkinson, A. A. Perky, a biography 
of a skunk. Viking, 1937. 

Fairly informative book describing 
the growing up period in the life of a 
family of skunks. Photographic illustra- 
tions attractive to all ages. Folger. Gr. 
5-7. 

BarRETT, T. AND SPAETH, L. B., Jr. 
Comps. What about dollars? McClure, 
1936. $2.25. 

Excellent reference material on con- 
sumer education. Particularly fine for 
its definitions of trade terms. Contains 
much information not found elsewhere. 
Roewekamp. Gr.9-12. 


Beatty, J. O. Swords in the dawn; 
a story of the first Englishmen. Long- 
mans, 1937. $2.00. 

A fictionalized account of Anglo- 
Saxons of the 5th century. A charming 
and valuable story. Folger. Gr.7-10. 


Bett, K. Ice patrol. Dodd, 1937. 
$2.00. 

The adventures of an 18 year old boy 
with the U. S. Coast Guard. Illus., from 
official photographs. Excellent for oc- 
cupational studies. Andrew. Gr.8-10., 


Bourcegots, F. Peter, Peter, pumpkin 
grower. Doubleday, 1937. $1.25. 

A jolly story of Peter who longed for 
two things, pumpkin pies and bicycle. 
Walls. Gr.4-6. 


Bronson, W. S. Wonder world of 
ants. Harcourt, 1937. 

Non-technical descriptions of many 
different types of ants and their life 
activities. Well and generously illus- 
trated. Roewekamp. Gr.4-8. 


Bryan, J. S. From father to son. Far- 
rar, 1937. $1.00. 

A splendid little guide to living de- 
signed for adolescents and young men. 
It does for father and son what Mar- 
garet Banning’s Letters to Susan did 
for mothers and daughters. Kemp. Gr. 


11-J. C. 


Carrincton, M. & C. E. Pageant 
of kings and queens. Cambridge, Uni- 
versity press, 1937. $1.00. 

Limited usefulness as a brief history 
for general background, or for char- 
acter sketches of English kings and 
queens. No index. Stoeltzing. Gr.5-8. 


Coss, I. S. Azam, the story of an 
Arabian colt and his friends. Rand, 
1937. 

Simple word pictures accompany the 
excellent photographs depicting the 
training of the Arabian horses at Kel- 
logg Institute of Animal Husbandry at 
Pomona, Calif. Folger. Gr.3-5. 


Coustanp, G. My little farm frienas. 
London, Collins, 1937. $1.00. 

Attractive photographic picture book 
of farm animals. Binding rather un- 
substantial. Josselyn. Gr.1-5. 


Crebte, E. Pepe and the parrot. Nel- 
son, 1937. $2.00. 

Pictures, reproduced from crayon 
drawings show what people, homes, 
markets and towns look like in Mex- 
ico. Walls. Gr.4-6. 
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Cronets, C. G. anD KrumseIn, W. C. 
Down to earth, an introduction to 
geology. Univ. of Chicago press, 1936. 
$3.75. 

An introductory survey of geologic 
lore in all its phases except the eco- 
nomic. Excellent illustrations and dia- 
grams. Potter. Gr. 1o-J. C. 


DauciiesH, A. Long live the king. 
Scribner, 1937. $1.60. 

Full page illustrations opposite each 
page of text describing incidents in the 
lives of English sovereigns, which are 
of interest to children. Stoeltzing. Gr. 
3-7: 

pe AnGcELI, M. Petite Suzanne. Dou- 
bleday, 1937. $2.00. 

Homely, everyday happenings in a 
Gaspé village. French phrases make 
the book ideal for the young child be- 
ginning that language. Walls. Gr.5-8. 


DE LA Mare, W. This year: next year. 
Oxford, 1937. $2.50. 

Poems written to accompany pictures 
by H. Jones. Imagination in both verse 
and pictures. Walls. Gr.1-5. 


De Leeuw, A. A place for herself. 
Macmillan, 1937. $2.00. 

Wholesome, encouraging vocational 
story of a girl who ran a bookshop. 
Beckwith. Gr.8-12. 


De Worrt, M. Messenger to the 
Pharaoh. Longmans, 137. $2.00. 

An exciting mystery story of the 
building of the great Pyramid of Egypt. 
Roewekamp. Gr.g-12. 

Dirmars, R. L. Making of a scientist. 


Macmillan, 1937. $2.75. 

Includes accounts of the author’s ap- 
prenticeship in the American Museum 
of Natural History as well as various 
collecting adventures and his work as 
Curator of New York Zoological Park. 
Gwinn. Gr. 10-]. C. 


Donatpson, L. Greta in weather land. 
Whitman, 1932. 
The colored illustrations by Maj Lind- 


man are better than the imaginative 
story of a girl’s visit to Rainbow Glade, 
where sunbeams are made. Approved 
but not recommended for duplication. 
Josselyn. Gr.1-3. 


Dovuc tas, G. W. American book of 
days. H. W. Wilson, 1937. $3.75. 

A reference book bearing marks of 
originality and authenticity. Emphasis 
is on historical events and some little 
known dates are given prominence. 
Will supplement other books on holi- 
days. Tunison. Gr.10-J. C. 


Exiot, F. Traveling coat. Dutton, 
1937. $1.50. 

Picture story of a gayly decorated 
coat which was made in Hungary and 
as it passed from country to country 
was cherished by its successive child 


owners. Walls. Gr.3-5. 


Emerson, A. E. Termite city. Rand, 
1937. 

Simple story about the complicated 
life of termites in British Guiana. 
Differs somewhat from North Amer- 
ican termites, but most of the details are 
applicable. Keiser. Gr.6-9. 


Ernst, M. Words, English roots and 
how they grew. Knopf, 1937. $1.20. 

A new type of speller in which lists of 
words are built up around key roots. 
The outcome of a project in a New 
York school where teaching of spelling 
was made to approach a life situation. 
Folger. Gr.7-10. 


Fannino, L. M. Rise of American oil. 
Harper, 1936. $2.50. 

Non-technical account of the develop- 
ment of American petroleum and 1 
products. Useful for readings in popu- 
lar science and for transportation units. 
Fulford. Gr.11-12. 


Frernatp, H. C. Smoke blows west. 
Longmans, 1937. $2.00. 

Thrilling story of the coming of the 
railroad to Kansas. Historically accurate 
background. Potter. Gr.7-1 
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Fis, H. D. Four and twenty black- 
birds. Stokes, 1937. $1.50. 
A collection of old nursery rhymes 


perfectly illustrated by Robert Lawson. 
Walls. Gr.1-3. 


Fisu, H. D. Invitation to travel. Ives 
Washburn, 1637. $2.50. 

A sophisticated and practical traveler 
generously reveals her secrets and pre- 
pares the reader in mind and spirit as 
well as on budgets and boats. Jackson. 
Faculty. 


Firzcerap, J. A., and others. Drive 
and live. Johnson, 1937. $1.28. 

A fascinating and clear-cut presenta- 
tion of our terrifyingly acute traffic 
problem. The authors stress the fact that 
educational agencies must join the cru- 
sade for safety. Contains chapters on 
the driver, the car, the public, causes 
of accidents, traffic rules for boys and 
girls, visual aids to safety, etc. Ander- 
son. Gr. 7-J. C. 


Fiack, M. Restless robin. Houghton, 
1937, $1.50. 

A picture-story book recording the 
travels of a robin north from Georgia 
to New Hampshire and his home- 
making there. Walls. Gr.1-4. 


Fianerty, F. Sabu, the elephant boy. 
Oxford, 1937. $1.00. 

A delightful account of Sabu’s life 
and how he happened to be chosen for 
the lead in The Elephant Boy. The illus- 
trations are taken from stills of the 
movie. Beggs. Gr.7-9. 

Fiemine, W. Riddle in Fez. Dou- 
bleday, 1937. $2.00. 

Two French boys attempt to solve 
a mystery in the African town of Fez 
and encounter baffling political intrigues 


and native superstitions. Taylor. Gr. 
8-10. 


FiLouerty, J. J. Youth at the wheel. 
Lippincott, 1937. $1.75. 

Stresses the good sportsmanship that 
everyone mature enough to drive should 
cultivate. Beckwith. Gr.g-12. 


Foster, M. American dream. Mor- 
row, 1937. $3.00. 

Shelby Thrall, newspaper man, sum- 
moned the figures of his ancestors out 
of the past and from the patterns of 
their lives he gained a new perspective 
on life springing out of the vital ele- 
ments of the eternal American dream. 
Thought provoking implications about 
the state of modern life. Payne. Faculty. 


Gatti, A. Each in his way. Oxford, 
1937. $2.00. Stories of animals which, 
each in their own way, are famous for 
significant or heroic contributions to 
mankind. Walls. Gr.5-9. 


Garpner, J. H. anp Farren, P. Cour- 
tesy book. Lippincott, 1g37. $1.00. 

A concise guide to polite behavior. 
Excellent for students and young people 
in business. Kemp. Gr.1o-J. C. 


Gay, Z. Sakimura. Viking, 1937. 
$1.00. 

Little story, but stunning illustrations 
of an impressive Siamese cat. Walls. 
Gr.1-4. 


HatiisurTon. Book of marvels: the 
Occident. Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. $2.50. 
Short accounts of wonders of the Oc- 


cident with excellent photographs. Coy. 
Gr.6-8. 


Hartman, G. Medieval days and 
ways. Macmillan, 1937. $2.50. 

Well written and stimulating story 
of life in castles, manors, monasteries, 
and towns during the Middle Ages. 
Emphasis is placed on the influence 
of the Middle Ages upon our present 
civilization. Arrants. Gr.6-9. 


Hawrtuorne, H. Rising thunder: the 
story of Jack Jouette of Virginia. Long- 
mans, 1937. $2.00. 

A lively story of the American Revo- 
lution based on an almost unknown or 
forgotten incident in Virginian history. 


Beckwith. Gr.8-10. 
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Hexxn«, J. M. Pigtails. Stokes, 1937. 
$2.00. 

Legends and customs are interwoven 
with a simple, attractive story of con- 
temporary Chinese family life. Illustra- 
tions are outstanding and show many 


details of costumes and village life. 
Walls. Gr.4-6. 


Hess, F. Shanty Brooke lodge. Mac- 
millan, 1937. $2.00. 

A little above the average girl camp 
story. The usual episodes appear: canoe 
rescue in a storm, girl lost in woods, 
and romance of a relative. Keiser. Gr. 
7-10. 


Hoan, C. F. Visualizing the curri- 
culum. Cordon Co., 1937. $3.50. 

Most comprehensive textbook in vis- 
ual education. Systematic development 
of a basic theory combined with con- 
crete application. Haworth. Faculty. 


Hocpen, L. T. Mathematics for the 
million. Norton, 1937. $3.75. 

Shows how mathematics is of vital 
importance to everyone, in that it effects 
his future social welfare. Folger. Gr. 


11-J. C. Adults. 


Hoxtanp, R. Plays of the American 
colonies. Harper, 1537. $2.00. Ten sim- 
ple plays on life in the colonial period. 
Good material for junior high school 
social studies. Doughty. Gr.7-9. 


James, W. Cowboy in the making. 
Scribner, 1937. $1.50. 

A short, easy biography to attract the 
otherwise non-reader. Taken from the 
first part of Lone Cowboy. Of no lite- 
rary merit. Beggs. Gr.7-9. 

Jones, E. O. David. Macmillan, 1937. 

$1.75. 
The thrilling story of David told in 
the Bible text of the King James ver- 
sion, with many beautiful pictures. 
Walls. Gr. 1-5 and home use. 


Keity, E. P. Treasure mountain. 
Macmillan, 1937. $2.00. 
An exciting tale of a hunt for hidden 


Indian treasure in New Mexico in 1894. 
Mackie. Gr.6-9. 


Ketty, R. King Richard’s squire. 
Crowell, 1937. $2.00. 

A story of historical and literary in- 
terest dealing with the peasant’s revolt 
in England. Chaucer appears as a char- 
acter. Taylor. Gr.g-12. 


Krestinc, B. C. Talking pictures; 
how they are made, how to appreciate 
them. Johnson, 1937. $1.40. 

A brief history of moving pictures 
and a detailed description of the var- 
ious steps necessary in the making of a 
talking picture. Tendency toward glori- 
fication of the industry reduces the 
book’s value for vocational guidance. 
Mackie. Gr.10-11. 


KrisTOFFERSEN, E. M. Hans Chris- 
tian of Elsinore. Whitman, & Junior 
literary guild, 1937. $2.00. 

A happy story of a Danish boy who 
wished to become a flutist in the King’s 
guard. Useful for world friendship. 
Walls. Gr.4-6. 


Lownssery, E. Saints and _ rebels. 
Longmans, 1937. 

Brief biographies of twelve men and 
women who could not see injustice, 
oppression and misery without throw- 
ing their lives into the breach. An an- 
swer to those who, in discouragement, 
ask “What can one person do?” Van 
Deusen. Gr.1o0-J. C. 


Lyman, G. D. Ralston’s ring. Scrib- 
ner, 1937. $3.50. 

A thrilling story of the financier whose 
dream of glory was the flowering of 
San Francisco. During the years 1864- 
75, he took millions of dollars out of 
the Comstock lode for the benefit of his 
beloved city by the Golden Gate. Fol- 
ger. Gr.11-J. C. 


Meapg, J. R. Teeney and the tall 
man. Doubleday, 1936. $2.00. 

Teeney has a very tall man for a 
friend and they have surprising adven- 
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tures together, including a visit with 
a giraffe in the zoo. The story has 
charm and humor. Walls. Gr.5-6. 


Meapor, S. W. Who rides in the 
dark? Harcourt, 1937. $2.00. 

Good exciting tale of frontier life, 
men and horses on the stage route west 
from Boston in the 1820's. Mackie. Gr. 
7-10. 

Meapowcrost, E. L. Gift of the river. 
Crowell, 1937. $2.00. 

A vivid history of Egypt for young 
people. Covers the period from 6,000 
B.C. to 1,000 B.C. Excellent illustra- 
tions. Miller. Gr. 7-10. 


Mortey, C. Trojan Horse. 
cott, 1937. $2.50. 

The old legend of Troilus and Cres- 
side reinterpreted according to the mod- 
ern tempo. The moods vary from rib- 
aldry to tragic foreboding and from 
flippancy to sheer beauty. A brilliant 
and sophisticated piece of writing that 
will delight the mature mind, but is 
apt to prove shocking to youth. Pavne. 
Faculty, J. C. 

NEWBERRY, 
1937. $1.50. 

Photogravure in two and three colors 
is used to create an exquisite picture 
book story of a Siamese kitten. Walls. 
Gr.1-5. 


Lippin- 


C. T. Babette. 


Harper, 


Nye, D. New bodies for old. Funk, 
1936. $2.00. 

Simple but effective exercises for girls 
and women “for figure, beauty and 
health.” Especially helpful for relaxa- 
tion. Written by an expert. Van Deu- 
sen. Gr.r1-J. C. 


Prokoscu, F. Seven who fled. Har- 
per, 1937. $2.50. 

A well written, but depressing story. 
Vivid descriptions of sordid situations. 
Lake. Rejected. 

Provines, M. V. Home for keeps. 
Longmans, 1937. $2.00. 

An eastern family migrated to Cali- 
fornia in the 18g0’s and took over an 


old fruit farm. For girls who like home 
life and ranch life stories. Stoeltzing. 
Gr.5-8 


Ransome, A. Pigeon post. Lippincott, 
1937. $2.00. 

The summer vacation activities of a 
group of boys and girls in British South 
Africa. Somewhat mediocre and with 
no particular atmospheric background. 
Awarded the British “Library Associa- 
tion Carnegie Medal” for 1936. Dough- 
ty. Gr.7-8. 


Roos, F. J., Jr. Illustrated handbook 
of art history. Macmillan, 1937. $2.50 
spiral binding, $3.50 cloth. 

The text is too brief and the 2,000 
illustrations too small to be practical 
for student use. Good section on mod- 
ern art. Spiral binding not recommend- 


ed. A luxury purchase. Drake. Gr.g-12. 


SanpErson, S. T. Animal treasure. 
Viking, 1937. $3.00. 

Thrilling account of adventures in 
West Africa where the author learns 
the “why” of animal behavior. Scien- 
tifically accurate and beautifully illus- 
trated. Potter. Gr.1o-J. C. 


STEINBERG, S. AND Lamm, L. Our 
changing government. Lippincott, 1937 
$2.50. 

A civics textbook, planned to be re- 
vised each year. The information given 
on each topic is too brief to make the 
book of any value to a school library. 
Mackie. Rejected. 

STONG, 
$2.00. 

A humorous story of a burro on an 
Iowa farm at floodtime. Patridge. Gr. 
5-6. 


P. High water. Dodd, 1937. 


Taytor, E. Men are brothers. 
1937. $1.00. 


Viking, 


F ifteen unrelated chapters written to 
help young people “along the not al- 
ways easy “road to a sense of kinship 
with all people.” It includes a sincere 
plea for tolerance and peace. Fulford. 


Gr.8-10. 
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Tippett, J. S. Shadow and the stock- 
ing. Harper, 1937. $ .75. 

A little book with big print, for the 
very young, about a stubborn cocker 
spaniel. Walls. Gr.1-4. 


Uncie Tosy’s Curistmas Book for 
all the family. Harper, 1936. $2.50. 

An excellent collection of Christmas 
material, including favorite Christmas 
poems, six Yuletide stories, words and 
music for eight Christmas carols, two 
good Christmas plays, plans for the per- 
fect Christmas dinner and two distin- 
guished Christmas sermons. Clapp. Gr. 


7-12. 


Van Gexper, R. Front page story. 
Dodd, 1937. $2.00. 

A raw cub reporter on a New York 
paper breaks into the game with a 
mystery murder. A realistic vocational 
story. Beckwith. Gr.g-12. 


Wuee ter, B. anp Purpy, C. L. My 
brother was Mozart. Holt, 1937. $2.50. 

A delightful series of anecdotes in 
which the aged sister of Mozart re- 
counts the experiences of her life to a 
small boy to whom she is giving, music 
lessons. Fulford.Gr. 7-9. 


Wurtcomse, W. H All about min- 
ing. Longmans, 1937. $2.59. 

Serves to bridge the gap between the 
teciinical and the popular. Will 2»peal 
particularly to boys interested ‘n min- 
ing engineering. Clapp. Gr.7-11. 
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Wiis, C. H. anp Saunpers, L. S. 
Those who dared: stories of early days 
in our country. University of North 
Carolina, 1933. $1.00. 


Brief biographical accounts of fa- 
mous explorers, colonists, pioneers and 
scientists. Very sketchy, but an attractive 
book and one that will appeal to those 
who read very little. Andrew. Gr.6-8. 


Witson, M. New etiquette. Stokes, 
1637. $3.50. 

Devoted to the needs of the well-to- 
do in New York. Original in treatment 
and in conformity with modern ideas. 
Tunison. Gr.g-J. C. 


Wise, W. E. Swift walker. Harcourt, 
1937. $2.00. 

True story of the American fur trade 
based upon Gordon Hubbard’s own ac- 
count of his life as a pioneer. A tale of 
hardship and endurance, danger and 
daring and colonizing in America that 
will fire every boy’s imagination. An- 
drew. Gr.8-10. 


Witter, F. Flood-light on Europe, 
a guide to the next war. Scribner, 1937. 
$3.75. 

Detailed study of conditions: eco- 
nomic, social, and political which have 
influenced the trend of events in Euro- 
pean countries during the past quarter 
century. Mackie. Gr.12-J. C. 
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Helen H. Jensen, 
School, Piedmont. 


Book Committee, Margaret Girdner, 
Chairman, Galileo High School, San 
Francisco. 


Edna Browning, Marie Delmas, Mrs. 
Florence Gardiner, Hazel Levy, Cath- 
erine Stalford, Mabel White. 


Membership Committee, Ethel Bell, 
Chairman, Claremont Junior High 
School, Oakland. 


Ruth Bradley, Dorothy McGee, Eda 
Kersch, Mrs. Melissa Fuller, Bess Land- 
fear, Lucile Wester. 


Professional Committee, Jessie Boyd, 
Chairman, University High School, 
Oakland. 


Elinor Alexander, Joyce Backus, Vera 
E. Denton, Mrs. Melissa Fuller, Grant 
Heil, Katherine Leithold, Gertrude 
Memmler, Catherine Stalford, Lucile 
Wester. 


Program Committee, 
Grayson, Chairman, 
School, San Francisco. 


Margueriete 
Mission High 


Joyce Backus, Hollis Erickson, Ruth 
Seymour, Claire Shaden. 


Publications Committee, Dora Smith, 
San Jose State College, San Jose. 


Publicity Committee, Elizabeth Pat- 
ton, Chairman, Garfield Junior High 
School, Berkeley. 

Helen Bullock, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose. 

Frances E. Parsons, Garfield Junior 


High School, Oakland. 


Schools Committee, Jeanette Vander 
Ploeg, General Chairman, San Jose 
State College, San Jose. 


Junior College, Ardel Thompson, 
Chairman, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto. 


Natalie Lapike, Grace Jordan. 


Teachers College, Eleanor Bennett, 
Chairman, Fresno State College, Fresno. 


Senior High School, Pauline Clark, 
Chairman, Los Gatos High School, Los 
Gatos. 

H. Aloyse Sinnott, Vera E. Denton. 


Junior High School, Willifred McIn- 
tyre, Chairman, Herbert Hoover Junior 
High School, San Jose. 


Marian Werner, Edith Titcomb. 


Elementary School, Lucy Evans, 
Chairman, Lincoln School, Salinas. 


Bertha Eckman, Joyce Ballou. 
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SOUTHERN SECTION 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 


President, Daisy Lake, Glendale 
High School, Glendale. 


Vice-President, Helen Louise Taylor, 
William McKinley Junior High School, 
Pasadena. 


Secretary, Lenore Townsend, Super- 
vising Librarian, Beverly Hills Elemen- 
tary Schools, Beverly Hills. 


Treasurer, Myrtle Barrier, Monrovia 
Union High School, Monrovia. 


Director, C. Louise Roewekamp, 
Huntington Park High School, Hunt- 
ington Park. 


Advisor, Ella Morgan, Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, Los Angeles. 


CoMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


Book Committee, Marjorie Van Deu- 
sen, Chairman, Belmont High School, 
Los Angeles. 


Anne Arrants, Opha Beckwith, Irma 
Brink, Elsie Brown, Louise Butler, Mrs. 
Verna Evans Clapp, Mabel Coy, Grace 
I. Dick, Mrs. Katherine Folger Gibson, 
Mrs. Helen Grace, Marian Gwinn, 
Helen M. Herney, Emily Kemp, Ca- 
mille Lombard, Annette Mackie, Helen 
Patridge, Mrs. Doris Brush Payne, Ruth 
Peirce, Alice Stoeltzing, Helen Louise 
Taylor, Fay Tunison, Mrs. Vera Walls, 
Miriam Whitten. 


Membership Committee, Clara Jos- 
selyn, Chairman, Roosevelt School, 
Long Beach. 


Opha Beckwith, Louise Butler, Grace 
I. Dick, Florence Hurst, Mrs. Frances 
Neill. 


Professional Committee, Margaret 
Florence Glassey, Chairman, Emerson 
Junior High School, West Los Angeles. 


Mrs. Verna Evans Clapp, Dorothy 
Drake, Florence Hurst, Margaret Jack- 
son, Ada Jones, Ada M. Kriegel, Ruth 
Lewis, Gertrude Mallory, Fay Tunison, 
Elizabeth Williams. 


Program Committee, Winifred Skin- 
ner, Chairman, Junior College, Pasa- 
dena. 


Florence Behr, Jasmine Britton, 
Helen F. Estill, Gladys Green, Helen 
Iredell, Statie Weber. 


Publicity Committee, Mrs. Teresa 
Curtis Fulford, Chairman, Alexander 
Hamilton High School, Los Angeles. 


Verna Andrew, Ruby Charlton, Mrs. 
Ruby De Klotz Edenquist, Jessie A. 
Harris, Annette Mackie, Laura K. Mar- 
tin, Mrs. Doris Brush Payne, Grace I. 
Lefler, Mrs. Loretta McCourt. 


Social Committee, Hazel Vaughan, 
Chairman, Beverly Hills High School, 
Beverly Hills. 

Verna Andrew, Cosby Gilstrap, Wini- 
fred Hawes, Ruth Lewis, Grace Mahin, 
Ella Morgan, Ada Jones, Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Keiser, Statie Weber. 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 
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INVESTIGATE 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 
largest book wholesaler in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a large stock to serve 
you efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of books 
and magazine subscriptions for 
our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish 
a copy of our new book catalog. 


GAYLORD 
LOCKROD THE LOS ANGELES 


... for your Catalog... NEWS Co. 
GAYLORD BROS., INC. 301 Boyd Street 


Stockton, California Los Angeles, California 


She’s 
Thrilled 


with... 


her New REMINGTON NOISELESS ... 


@ And why not? Her new Remington Noiseless typewriter pro- 
duces distinctive letters . . . quietly! Its patented pressure-print 
action gives her more speed with less effort. Carbons are cleaner; 
stencils are sharper. Typing is a real pleasure for her now. 


Remington Rand Inc. 


905-9 SOUTH HILL STREET @® LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 
509 MARKET STREET @® SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 








A FIRST in the field of history 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BUSINESS MAN 


By Miriam Beard 


. presents an assemblage of 
facts about the development of 
the business man and his in- 
fluence on the rest of society. 

The story is divided in five parts: 


. The Heritage of Antiquity 
The Patrician City-Builder. 
The Monopolist 

The Individualist 

The Big Business Man 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Price, $5.00 


Order from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


a 


we rebind books and magazines 
for LIBRARIES— 


And... 


we also rebind books and maga- 
zines for PRIVATE PARTIES. 


A large stock of fancy cloths, 
papers and leathers from which 
to choose cover materials. Esti- 
mates upon request. 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 


770 East Washington Blvd. 


PRospect 1184 Los Angeles 


BOOK § 


Books of all Publishers 
supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 
Our Trained Staff is Always at 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 


Books for Libraries and 
Schools 


We specialize in library service 
to schools, libraries and 
colleges. 


Write for discounts. 


VROMAN’S BOOK 
STORE 


469 East Colorado Street 


Pasadena, California 
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